The House of Commons
nation* It is, I think, certain that so delicate an affair as
the abdication of Edward VIII could not have been
carried out so successfully without that hold. It is impos-
sible to do more than hint at its secret; but I believe that
the centre of its mystery lies in the power to evoke a
sense of trust which transcends the division of parties.
That is the quality Lord Althorp had; it is the quality
also that explains why, without any very notable intelli-
gence, Sir Edward Grey exercised so remarkable an
authority over members. And it should, I -think, be
added that the trust, in its turn, depends upon the intui-
tive sense of the House that the toinister concerned
respects it and, through it, the great, if impalpable
assumptions upon which it rests. The' Parliament of
1918-22 was a bad Parliament because there was lacking
any abiding sense of that trust, and similarly the Parlia-
ment of 1931 was a bad Parliament because the circum-
stances in which the election which preceded it had been
fought rendered it impossible for that trust to be asked
for and given.
To the operation of this trust two things are necessary
of quite pivotal important. The first is a relatively great
stability in the membership of the House. Members who
are not accustomed to one another for fairly long periods
cannot take one another for granted; they cannot know
each other's personality in a way that builds a tradition,
an esprit de corpsy a sense, despite differences, of a mutual
adventure in search of great ends. The rapid change of
membership is not the least significant of the reasons why
the power of the American Senate has proved so much
more influential than the theoretically equal power of
the House of Representatives. But anyone who remem-
bers that Mr. Gladstone was in the House of Commons
for over sixty years and Mr. Disraeli fo*" over forty; that
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